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The Executive Committee of the Association 
for International Conciliation wish to arouse the 
interest of the American people in the progress of 
the movement for promoting international peace 
and relations of comity and good fellowship 
between nations. To this end they print and 
circulate documents giving information as to the 
progress of these movements, in order that indi- 
vidual citizens, the newspaper press, and organi- 
zations of various kinds may have readily available 
accurate information on these subjects. A list of 
publications will be found on page 14. 


THE CONTROL OF THE FIGHTING 
INSTINCT 


INSTINCTS ARE TO BE TAMED, NOT KILLED 


There have always been two rival ways of dealing 
with troublesome instincts—to root them out, and to 
cultivate and train them. The instinct to accumulate 
property has been troublesome: the love of possessions 
has killed the love of men; it has led to envy and 
theft and murder. And so we have been urged to 
perfection along two different paths. The one is, to 
maim and kill the instinct of accumulating; a man 
shall have no private possessions, he must vow pov- 
erty, all goods must be held in common. 

Over against this negative course is the positive: 
he must accumulate, but wisely; he must keep his 
integrity in his property-getting, he must guard the 
avenues by which his wealth comes in; its use, finally, 
must be with an eye to the common good. Likewise 
with the love which men have for women, and women 

: for men. It is a troublesome instinct; all know 
¢ ; the misery it has brought to the world. And here 
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again the negative and the positive course have had 
their earnest advocates. The one way has been to re- 
nounce all such affection, renounce the association that 
is apt to give it life, renounce marriage. The other 
way is to take this wild thing and tame it. It must 
play its part in life, no longer as a wayward and con- 
suming impulse, but something constant and generous. 

Now in these, as in all other large problems of the 
kind, there can be no serious doubt as to which has 
proved the wise, the only practical way. It is, to 
prohibit certain manifestations of the instinct, but not 
its exercise entire. Prohibit the possession of slaves, 
but not possessions. Prohibit polygamy, but not mar- 
riage. Keep open the better way; put barriers at the 
worse. And so it must be with the fighting instinct. 
It is in us, it must become of use. It must be exer- 


cised, but only under the counsel of a calm wisdom. 


WE SHOULD NURSE COUNTERACTING INSTINCTS 

A first principle in forcing the fighting instinct into 
proper and temperate use is to nurse some counter- 
acting instinct. For as muscles so often work effect- 
ively in pairs, extensor tugging against flexor, so it 
is with instincts. And opposed to the fighting instinct, 
and as its corrective if strong enough, there comes 
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early and naturally into life an instinct of trust and 
friendliness. But if this is not given opportunity and 
exercise early, the later-coming instinct of hostility 
then grows rank. Spalding’s experiments with chicks 
here come to mind. He found that if one of these 
was kept hooded or shut away for a certain time, the 
normal instinct to follow and be friendly did not then 
appear when the little thing was brought to its mother. 
The term for this instinct of friendliness had passed 
and the opposite instinct of fear and flight was now 
in complete control: the chicks that if unhooded the 
day before would have run to him now fled as from 
a hawk. Miss Fielde, experimenting with ants, finds 
that if the young of different species are put together 
within the first twelve hours, they live happily ever 
after. But if they are put together only after a first 
brief term has passed, they then fight to the death. 
Something like this is doubtless true of human life. 
A certain early familiarity with foreign peoples as they 
really are, learning early to see them face to face 
mentally, to understand their affections and aims and 
turns of thought, gives friendliness an advantage over 
the hostile impulse. The telegraph, the newspaper, 
the railway and the ocean steamer are part of the 
mechanism—of war often—but more essentially of 
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peace. They take off the hood early; almost in time 
they put us into the same nest. They bring to bear 
upon each people instantly the opinion of all others. 
And the government of the world, like that of a single 
nation, is coming more and more to be by public 
opinion. 
A HINT FROM DUELLING 

But beside public opinion we need definite institu- 
tions and procedure. We need especially to perfect the 
machinery of postponement; for the fighting instinct 
fattens on instant action, and pales with delay. Ex- 
perience has shown that if men are to fight in single 
combat it is well to have all the formalities of the 
code of honor; that under its deliberate elegance the 
fight usually evaporates into an apology. If, as my 
morning paper assures me, there are certain questions 
that no nation can afford to arbitrate very well! But 
let us at least have some disinterested representatives 
of the hostile countries exchange courtesies. Let them 
fix the not-too-early date when the dogs of war shall 
be unleashed. They could select the most suitable 
place in mid-ocean where the assembled navies might 
clear for action. Or the peaceful plain might be 
chosen for the clash of armies, with surgeons and re- 


viving cordials ready on the spot. Let our killing be 
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done decently and in order, with the breeding of Vir- 
0 ginia gentlemen. This flying at each other’s throats 
: without warning or declaration, without letting disin- 
terested advisers tell us whether it is a situation that 
demands a fight—all this is lacking in quality, and be- 

fits poor mountain-whites. There is, in all seriousness, 

an imperative need of delay, of established methods of 
intermediation that must be gone through in every case, 

to exhaust the clear means of arranging a clash of 
interests, before assault itself can be tolerated.* All 

this is quite apart from the question as to what can, 

and what cannot, be arbitrated. It is merely the de- 
velopment of a code governing the course of honor- 

able nations that contemplate war. Its psychological 

effect upon impulse would be incalculable; it would 
actually prevent war after war. A frog whose brain 

has been removed acts under irritation far more pre- 
cipitately than if the brain is left intact. A prime use 

of a brain and intelligence is to put obstacles to hair- 


trigger action. 
THE HAGUE AS A MENTAL CHECK 


But farther than any system of delay, we need to 
support and urge on the development of an institu- 


*This principle has become of especial interest since the 
= Secretary of State, Mr. Bryan, has recently proposed actually 
¢i to introduce it into the practice of nations, 
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tion that is the chief glory of our time. Our genera- 
tion actually sees the beginning of an international 
court to which nations may go who wish to have a 
peaceful and disinterested settlement of their dispute. 
The court at The Hague is a fact whose significance 
is out of all proportion to what has yet come from 
it. It is like a corner-stone, or a new birth. It marks 
a new era for the fighting instinct. For we here see for 
the first time in the world’s life, an independent and 
disinterested and permanent organ of international 
judgment. It inevitably will disappoint the eager, it 
will be used sparingly at first; it may be charged with 
timidity or bias. Its decisions may not always pre- 
vent war. But in the end its repressive influence will 
be enormous. The nation that goes to war refusing to 
submit its case to the court will almost have confessed 
that its purpose cannot stand the disinterested judg- 
ment of mankind. And a nation that fights in the face 
of its decision will fight against fearful odds. The 
very decision of such a tribunal will form the world’s 
opinion and give it an almost irresistible force. Its 
mere waiting presence will cultivate in men this habit 
of thought, that in a clash of interests the ones in the 
din and thick of it are not the best judges of its 


merits. Even when we think we are working for the 
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common good, nothing is easier than delusion. Any 
person, any nation, that has a burning desire can al- 
ways see the satisfaction of this desire as a great 
public benefit. So we need to have seared into our 
minds the maxim that the stronger our own inter- 
ests seem—the more axiomatic it appears that here 
is a conflict which we cannot afford to let others de- 
cide—the readier should we be to obtain and listen 
to high judgment from without; the less can we trust 
our own judgment. This will be one of the great 
goods that an international court and all like institu- 
tions that may be devised will bring. They will free 


nations from some of their excuses and delusions. 


PHYSICAL COMBATIVENESS NEEDS SEDATIVES, NOT 
STIMULANTS 


One may try to be judicial in his account of fighting 
and especially of nations in arms. Yet it must always 
be with difficulty. We rightly admire some fever and 
intemperance here—some hot anger that upon such a 
theme cannot abide cool weighing and the nice dis- 
tinction of wars into righteous and unholy, but yields 
them all to the devil and cries that they must cease. 

Indeed, our great practical need is not so much to 
proclaim the proper occasions of war, as to arouse in 
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all people a deep distrust of war and all it means; 
to create an almost blind presumption that in every 
case war is avoidable and unjustified ; that armies and 
navies are primarily for war and not for peace; that 
they create suspicion, and their movements and increase 
have constantly to be explained ; they keep before the 
mind the probability of conflict ; they. make men readier 
to go into war in haste when we ought to do all for 
delay and deliberation. The fighting instinct is strong 
enough in us; those do us measureless injury who try 
to nourish it. The hot-headedness of the people to- 
day brings the greatest danger of war, especially if 
the means of waging it—a great army and a great 
navy—are at hand. When irritating occasions arise 
the difficulty with us is in curbing the war spirit, not 


in spurring it on. 


THE UNIQUE OPPORTUNITY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Here as elsewhere, example and leadership are re- 
quired. There is need of a nation that has an eye to 
the future, that sees the immensity of the issue, that 
is original and not imitative, and is willing to take a 
risk for peace and the common good. For our own 
nation there opens a way of rare ambition—a way 


easier for us to pursue than for any other leading peo- 
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ple. We are freer to choose our course. We are more 
isolated from powerful neighbors, and less menaced; 
there stand against us fewer ancient grudges ; we our- 
selves have no old scores to settle, are less forced to 
assume a bellicose tone. The great mass of the people 
early appreciated this unique position. America was 
confidently expected—she expected herself—to illus- 
trate supremely the love of peace, the hatred of war. 
We felt that ours was a mission to the world, to show 
that a nation, like a man, could live with quiet honor. 
It must be confessed that this high hope has never 
been fully realized. There is the disappointment that 
in our short history we have had, besides all our 
fighting with the Indians, a great civil war and four 
foreign wars. Yet in regard to arbitration, we have 
contributed signally to the world’s peace. In our peo- 
ple, however, we need to fan the fire of spiritual am- 
bition ; we need a renewed enthusiasm for the uncom- 
mon destiny that is offered us. Ours is the responsi- 
bility to all the world to guide and check the fighting 
impulse. We are called first; but if we fail, others 
will have the leadership and the honor. For the work 


will surely be performed. 
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THE PERMANENT PLACE OF THE FIGHTING INSTINCT 


I have said that an instinct is something not to be 
ruled out, but to be preserved and directed and made 
tributary to the common weal. Even were war to be- 
come the rarest thing and occasioned only by those 
who defy the express judgment of the world, there is 
still the amplest scope for the fighting temper. There 
are other ways to fight than by soldiery and battle- 
ships. There are many things to fight for, when we no 
longer have the dread of foreign foes. We need anger, 
but anger against wrong-doing right at hand; against 
those in our cities who oppose justice, against men who 
place business above honor and country, against those 
who oppress the poor, against those who spread disease 
and vice. Against these the fighting blood must be 
kept hot. The struggle to bring this old world of 
ours nearer to the heart’s desire, has always been pic- 
tured by humanity as a great spiritual war. The 
imagery of attack and defence has always seemed ap- 
propriate to high endeavor, as in Luther’s Ein’ feste 
Burg. So we see stretching forward an eternal future 
for the combative instinct—to fight error, to fight ugli- 
ness in all forms, to fight the wronging of men. That 


country will be a world-power indeed, all of whose 


™? 
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might is in the struggle for truly great spiritual pos- 
sessions; when the only forces with which it will have 
no peace are those that hinder the art of happy and 


high living. 
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